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MEMO 


To Our Readers 


Rockwell Kent (page 15) needs 
no introduction to our readers, either 
as a great artist or a great American. 

He is also a delightful letter writer, 
and we are happy to share this sample 
with you: 


“I neglected to send you a note along 
with the drawing telling you of my own 
awareness of an error which your trained 
eye may have spotted at first glance. 

“The swastika faces the wrong way. 
But we artists are smart fellows. When 
we make a mistake we squirm around 
and rationalize ourselves out of it. 

“The swastika is, of course, correct 
from the other side. It was in a sense 
not my mistake but the Nazis’ mistake 
that they crucified their victim on the 
back of it. 

“Maybe instead of publishing it as is 
and letting correspondents write in and 
tell you the mistake. . . . you could 
just slip in somewhere in fine print a 
line or two of my own admission of my 
own mistake. 

“Believe me, | am honored by appear- 
ing in U. S. WEEK. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROCKWELL KENT 


The honor, dear Rockwell Kent, 
is all ours. 


Coming soon—some fine drawings 
by Joe Hirsch and the story of how 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
Union, Local 623, AFL, became 
patrons of his art. 


A number of readers have asked us 
about Senator Wheeler. They don’t 
like to believe certain stories. 

Who is Senator Wheeler, they ask. 
We think that after careful search we 
have found an honest answer. It will 
appear in an early issue. Don’t miss it. 


If none of the staff gets lost in 
transit... oe 

If we can keep up with the news, 
and write it, while we move... This 
ought to be a pretty good issue. 

Anyhow, remember: increased 
staff, additional services, larger of- 
ces at 1016 North Dearborn, Chi- 
cago. That’s a promise of better 
and BETTER issues from now on. 

Not that we aren’t keeping one 
foot in Milwaukee, a city we think 
should be even more famous for its 
friendliness than for its beer! 


You're Telling Us... 


Attack Appeasers 
Dear Editor: 


I’d like to see you start an all-out 
attack on the appeasers, Nazi-in- 
spired and Fascist-minded men in 
high places. 


It seems to me that labor and the 
nation are at a cross-roads and if 
we don’t take the road of assisting 
Russia along with Britain, we shall 


be torn in two by contention and be 
left powerless to defend the world 
from Fascism. And the time is now. 


Simon Certner 
New York City 


Mudgett Again 
Dear Editor: 


I am enclosing 25¢ for a subscrip- 
tion to take the place of Mrs. Helen 
Parker Mudgett’s, who cancelled hers 
in a letter which appeared in your 
issue of July 12. And I promise you 
50 additional subscriptions in place 
of hers. 

Although Mrs. Mudgett admits 
knowing of the unfortunate condi- 
tions which prevail, nevertheless, to 
her as to Dr. Panglos in Voltaire’s 
Candide. this is the best of all pos- 
sible worlds—and may heaven help 
the strong. for there is no place for 
the weak. 

Misapprehension has lent confu- 
sion to Mrs. Mudgett’s appreciation of 
matters. Apparently her lack of sin- 
cerity is the reason for her lack of 
conviction. 

The machination, intrigues and 
subterfuges of Big Business have 
smeared the American democratic 
way of life. In the light of present 


national crisis and_ international 
chaos, it is only the unity of labor 
to fight for those eternal symbols 
of human expression—life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness—which 
can prevent their becoming the bro- 
mides of yesterday’s teaching. 

You are doing a magnificent job. 
The best of luck to you. 

Jules Brandell 

Chicago 


Lauds Foreign News 


Dear Editor: 

Unlike Mr. D. Arent Visscher of 
Mahopac Falls, N. Y., I wish to thank 
you for the last few issues of U. S. 
WEEK because of its particularly 
clear stand on the Soviet Union’s 
heroic resistance to the Nazi invasion. 

Of course it’s understandable that 
White Guards and other Hitler wor- 
shippers should bemoan the loss of 
the fascist Fifth Column friends who 
meet their destruction at the same 
hands who are now sacrificing the 
cream of their noble manhood to 
destroy, once and for all time to 
come, the most beastly curse that has 
ever disgraced the human race. 

I congratulate you on your fearless 
stand in this most decisive struggle 
of all history. 


Gus Uth 
Oxford. Miss. 


Will Get Subs 


Dear Editor: 

Your U. S. WEEK is a splendid 
publication and we enjoy it very 
much, We mention it at every meet- 
ing and hope to get some new sub- 
scribers for you as soon as our Fall 
meetings begin. 

All good wishes for your continued 
success. 

Frances Dunn, 

Executive Secretary, 

League of Women Shoppers 
Columbus. Ohio 
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Bill for Jap Appeasement Paid 
By People in Dollars and Jobs 


Serap Iron, Oil Shortages Threaten U.S. Security; 
Silk Industry Dislocated; 175,000 Workers Affected 


The United States paid last week 
for the folly of its long adhered-to 
policy of appeasing Japan. 

Payment in full has not yet been 
demanded. Nor was it certain that 
the ultimate penalty of war in the 
Pacific would be required. But the 
bill presented last week was stag- 
gering in itself—and the shock of 
meeting it was the greater for all the 
illusions that it might never, after 
all. come due. Last week’s installment 
read like this— 

Item. A serious threat to our vital 
national interests, as Japanese plans 
of expansion westward and _ south- 


‘ward began to unfold. 


Item. A shortage of domestic oil 
supplies, brought home to millions of 
American motorists when Secretary 
Ickes ordered a 7 p. m. curfew for 
east coast gas gtations. The oil we 
lacked for civilian and military uses 
was stored in Japan—an estimated 
16 months supply to fuel an attack on 
British, Dutch and American pos- 
sessions in the Pacific. 

Item. A shortage of scrap iron. 
which Eugene Grace, president of 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., reported 
seriously threatened American steel 
production. If Japan’s aggression 
against China had brought an em- 
bargo on scrap four years ago, there 
might today be ample supplies on 
hand for our own needs. 

Item. Serious dislocations in the 
silk industry, bringing the threat of 
unemployment to 175,000 American 
workers. 

Four years ago American friends 
of China tried to popularize a boy- 


cott of Japanese silk with the slogan 
“Wear lisle awhile,” and called for 
a government embargo on silk im- 
ports—-through which Japan obtained 
the funds to purchase oil and scrap 
iron. 

Last week President Roosevelt cut 
the silken threads of appeasement. 
But, while almost the entire nation 
applauded the action as long over- 
due, many commentators pointed out 
that if it had come sooner it might 
also have been effected more gradual- 
ly and with a carefully prepared shift 
to rayon, cotton, nylon and other 
substitute raw materials. 


International 


If we, as well as Japan, had recog- 
nized that the game of appeasement 
must some day play itself out—we 
should have had our stockpiles of raw 
silk, as Japan has its reserves of scrap 
iron and oil. 


Who'll Pay the Bill? 


The bill for appeasement was in 
last week, and there was no evading 
or deferring payment. 

Some sacrifices for every section 
of the population seemed inevitable. 
But the question being debated was 
—how shall those sacrifices be appor- 
tioned ? 


After parley with Roosevelt, Soviet representative Gen. Repin, Ambassador 
Oumansky and Lt. Gen. Golikoff (I. to r.) chat with Capt. Crystal, U. S. Army 


(WU 


Emil Rieve, president of the CIO 
Textile Workers Union, offered rep- 
resentatives of labor, management 
and government a plan to cushion 
textile workers and consumers against 
the dislocations brought by the gov- 
ernment order freezing all silk stocks. 
The plan provided: 

@ That rayon and other synthetic 
fiber production be increased about 
50,000,000 Ibs. a year, through fed- 
eral financing of plant expansion. 
thus make up the loss of the 35,000,- 
000 to 50,000,000 Ibs. of silk nor- 
mally imperted from Japan. 

@ That existing and future stocks of 
synthetics and fine cotton yarn be al- 
located under government control 
among all processors. 

@ That the government provide re- 
lief funds to support workers and 
their families through the readjust- 
ment period; provide WPA retrain- 
ing programs “at good wages” to fit 
workers for new defense jobs; and 
furnish transportation from idle silk 
areas to areas of defense produc- 
tion. 

As a further immediate step, Rieve 
urged that idle rayon producing ma- 
chinery, rated by him as being able 
to furnish 12,000,000 lbs. a year, be 
brought into production. 

Current annual American 
output is 476,000,000 Ibs. 
and the newer hosiery yarn, nylon, 
are largely controlled by the du Pont 
interests, which have followed the 


Tayon 


Rayon, 


monopoly practice of limiting produc- 
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tion in order to maintain high prices. 

The administration took prompt 
steps in line with the Rieve pro- 
posals. OPACS ordered rayon yarn 
producers to set aside one-tenth of 
their production and yarn stocks for 
hosiery and silk manufacturers. Fed- 
eral Security Administrator Paul V. 
McNutt arranged for immediate 
registration by state employment 
services of silk industry workers and 
considered establishing special train- 
ing and retraining courses to enable 
them to find new jobs. 

The Rieve plan. which called for a 
labor, management, government com- 
mittee to carry it out, again em- 
phasized the need for adoption of the 
CIO labor council proposals which 
alone can assure labot and _ con- 
sumers adequate protection as the 
nation shifts its whole economy to 
meet defense 


TAXES 


House Rule Opens Way 
For Defeat of Reform 
The new tax bill, up for consider- 
ation in the House, presented another 
facet of the ‘“who-foots-the-bill” 
question. 


requirements. 


House rules adopted last week per- 
mitted a separate vote on the ques- 
tion of mandatory joint income tax 
returns for married couples and thus 
opened the Way for defeat of the new 
tax bill’s most important reform. The 
provision, it is estimated, would cost 
a comparatively small group of rich 
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tax-payers an additional $325,000,- 
000 which they have been escaping, 
and save that much for other tax- 
payers. PM reported a big mail cam- 
paign for defeat, while small income 
groups were ignoring the issue. 


Reject FD’s Request 
The House Ways and Means Com- 


mittee rejected President Roose- 
velt’s request that the House adopt 
Treasury proposals for stiffening the 
excess-profits tax by ruling out the 
alternative basis for computing re- 
turns now in the bill. (See Taxation 
Without Income, U. S. WEEK No. 
17) The President said the excess 
profits levy approved by the commit- 
tee was “clearly a discrimination” in 
favor of certain corporations which 
might be making “20 or 30 or 50%” 
on their equity capital and still would 
not have to pay any more tax than 
last year. 

Price-fixing legislation placed be- 
fore Congress last week was also a 
factor in determining the distribution 


of defense burdens. (See pages 9, 
PAN), 


APPEASERS 


Clark Urges Seizure 
Of Latin America, Canada 


Last week’s reckoning with the 
price of appeasement was no deter- 
rent to those who advocate more of 
the same. And at least one Senate 
isolationist got uncomfortably out on 
a limb by rashly exposing the impe- 
rialist aspects of appeasement policy, 
as well as its inevitable service to 
Hitler, while letters published in 
Father Coughlin’s Social Justice es- 
tablished the working alliance be- 
tween America First and the Christian 
Fronters. 

Senator D. Worth Clark of Idaho, 
a member of the Wheeler isolationist 
bloc in Congress, advocated United 
States seizure of all of Latin America 
and Canada. He told reporters that 
“the good neighbor policy has been 
a failure” and “instead of talking 
about sending our soldiers to Europe 
we ought to think about using them 
here in our own hemisphere.” 


Condemned by FDR 


President Roosevelt. Sumner 
Welles, and the press generally con- 


demned* the Clark statement. The 
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President said he hoped none of our 
friends in Latin America or Canada 
would take it seriously. 


But it was grist to the Nazi prop- 
aganda mill. On the very day of 
the Clark statement, the Nazi paper, 
Frankfurter Zeitung, was saying: 
“The good-neighbor policy, originally 
proclaimed by President Roosevelt, 
is being carried to the grave and re- 
placed by a new form of ‘dollar di- 
plomacy.’” 


Senator Wheeler last week received 
an apology from War Secretary 
Stimson for the “close to treason” 
charge. Meanwhile, he and his Con- 
gressional supporters continued the 
fight against retaining the National 
Guard and selectees beyond their year 
of service, as both House and Senate 
prepared to pass in modified form the 
measure to keep the army intact for 
the emergency. 


Mrs. Wheeler’s Letter 


Some isolationists clung to their be- 
lief that the Montana Senator should 
not be lumped with such openly pro- 
fascist figures as Charles Lindbergh 
and Father Coughlin. But a letter 
from Mrs. Wheeler to a reader of 
Social Justice, published in that 
sheet, made that distinction less ten- 
able last week. 


The letter read: 


“My dear Mrs. B Your 
letter of May 7th has just reached 
me. I*am afraid that you are a 
victim of newspaper propaganda, 
because there has never been any 


discrimination against Father 
Coughlin’s followers or against 
any other religious body as far as 
America First is concerned. 

“The thing that the war-mon- 
gers want, of course, is to stir up 
dissension among the anti-war 
people so that they will start fight- 
ing -each other instead of fight- 
ing the war-mongers. 

“I hope that we are not going 
to fall into that trap because 
nothing could be more disastrous. 
With kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 


Lulu Wheeler.” 


NATIVE FASCISM 


Talmadge Denounced; 
Oklahomans Fight Klan 


“We cannot effectively fight Hitler- 
ism in the world while permitting it 


to grow under our doorsteps.” 
Those words, from a_ resolution 
adopted last week in Atlanta, Ga., 


summed up the stand of many groups 


in various parts of the country who 


last week fought home-grown fascism 


where they found it—on their “own 
doorsteps.” 


The Atlanta resolution was adopted 
at a meeting of the Citizens Civic and 
Political League, a federation of al- 
most all Atlanta Negro organizations. 
It was a part of the south’s answer to 


Gov. Eugene Talmadge’s “lynch- 
ing of academic freedom.” (U. S. 
WEEK, No. 20.) 

All week, at church, fraternal, 


civic, labor and political meetings, 
Georgia citizens denounced the poll- 


tax governor of their state. 


Meanwhile, the people of Oklahoma 


fought the revival of the KKK, whose 
white‘robed bands rode into the little 
university town of Norman in a 


demonstration against “Commu- 
nism.” 
Citizens prepared to distribute 


15,000 reprints of a St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch editorial, condemning the 
Klan spirit and Oklahoma’s criminal 
syndicalism trials (U. S. WEEK No. 
18). 


Gov. Leon C. Phillips, whose lieu- 
tenants resurrected the 20-year-old, 
war-born syndicalism statutes, warned 
the Klansmen that if they take the 
law into their own hands they may 
land “in jail with the Communists.” 


Fight Labor Dept. Firing 


In Washington, D.C., as Labor Sec- 
retary Perkins discharged Mrs. Helen 
Miller, a Labor Dept. employe, on 
charges that she had belonged to or- 
ganizations which “furthered the poli- 
cies” of the Communist party, the 
United Federal Workers (CIO) de- 
manded an open hearing on the 
charges and _ reinstatement. The 
union said Miss Perkins had been 
guilty of unfair labor practices con- 
demned by the government when prac- 
ticed by private employers. 

And in Pennsylvania pressure in- 
creased for lifting the state’s ban on 
Soviet newsreels of anti-Nazi ma- 
neuvers, which the Board of Censors 
ruled would “tend to corrupt public 
morals” and “encourage fifth col- 
umnists.”” 


The Creoning Labor-Hater 


Remember Huey Long? He was 


pretty funny. 


So was that Austrian house-painter, 
with the little black mustache. 


W. Lee O’Daniel, flour salesman, 
hillbilly bandleader, radio crooner, and 
twice governor of Texas was pretty 
funny too—if you didn’t happen to live 
in his bailiwick. 

Now Pass-the-Biscuits-Pappy 
O’Daniel is going to Washington. Out 
of 6,000,000 Texans there were 500,- 
000 who could pay their poll-tax. 
About 175,000 of those voted for 
Pappy as Senator. They defeated Mar- 
tin Dies, who no longer seems quite as 
funny as he once did. 


“| have a copy of a bill in my pocket 
and | intend to introduce it the minute 
| strike the Senate floor,’ Pappy says. 
The bill, now law in Texas, provides a 
two-year prison sentence for anyone 
who tries to persuade a strikebreaker 
not to cross a picket line. Pappy used 
it as bait to bring northern factories 
into the Lone Star State. 


“We have 75,000 acres of prison 
farms in Texas,” he wrote them, “for 
strike pickets interfering with anyone 
who tries to take their jobs.” 


Maybe Pappy won’t find the going 
quite as easy, once he gets up north 
where folks can vote. 
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Anti-Axis Front Between U. S., 
Britain, China, USSR Grows 


A gigantic quadruple alliance 
against fascism, its members the 
United States, Great Britain, China 
and the Soviet Union, seemed in the 
process of being formed last week 
as danger of an armed conflict be- 
tween the United States and Japan 
in the Pacific hourly increased. 


The alliance was apparently being 
born, not by protocol and treaty, but 
by the necessities of the world sit- 
uation. It was doubtful, perhaps, if 
it would ever be formalized but that 
the four nations were moving in 
rough but effective concert could not 


be doubted. 


Hopkins, Stalin Confer 


As Great Britain’s planes flashed 
into action with the Soviet military 
machine, Harry Hopkins, the Presi- 
dent’s emissary, was conferring with 
Joseph Stalin, Russian premier, 
about the swift dispatch of American 
war supplies to the Soviet Union. 


As both Winston Churchill, British 
premier, and President Roosevelt, 
were praising “the magnificent 
strength and courage of Russia,” the 
United States was countering Hitler’s 
effort to create a new Pacific war 
area by depriving Japan of aviation 
oil and fuel, thus helping the people 
of China. 

As the Russians stopped Hitler in 
his tracks, moving from the defen- 
sive into the beginning of an offen- 
sive, American foreign policy gained 
a new firmness. In addition to de- 
priving Japan of aviation oil and fuel, 
and crippling her industry by embar- 
going silk, the United States moved 
firmly against Hitler and Franco in 
South America and administered a 
stern rebuke to the Vichy govern- 
ment in conquered France. 

At week’s end Hitler seemed about 
to use Vichy again against American 
security. In inducing the conquered 
French government to cede Indo- 
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China to Japan, Hitler had “threat- 
ened the national security and the 
national defense of the United States,” 
according to Sumner Welles, acting 
secretary of state. 

As the week drew to a close Hitler 
was apparently trying to repeat his 
maneuver on the west, pressing 
France for bases at Dakar in western 
Africa, at the point nearest the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 


WAR IN THE PACIFIC 


Will Japan 
Fight the U. S.? 


Although American foreign policy 
in the Far East had taken on a new 
note of resistance, it had not entirely 
abandoned appeasement as a method 
of keeping Japan under control. 


New Jap Aggression Expected; Mexico Rebuffs 
Berlin; Check Nazis! Welles Warns Americas 


Despite the failure of the policy in 
keeping Japan out of French Indo- 
China, despite the fact that Japan is 
now preparing to move further south- 
ward into Thailand, the American 
State Department still held oil—at 
least some oil—before Japan as a lure 
to peace. 

It was true that the President had 
forbidden the export of aviation oil to 
all countries acting as aggressors. It 
was also true that oil could still be sent 
to Japan under export licenses and 
that even aviation oil could be sent 
to Japan if the President ruled that it 
was not an aggressor. Thus the door | 
was still open. The President’s policy 
was in large measure still a threat of 
future action rather than action now. 

It seemed doubtful if the American 


Germans, captured on eastern front, reach eagerly for water distributed by 
Russian nurse. Soviets claim Nazi dead, wounded and captured total 1,500,000 
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formula, half threat and half appease- 
ment, could stop Japan. Tokyo’s 
government, army and navy were ap- 
parently determined to move now, 
while the United States and Great 
Britain were involved in Europe. 


Continued appeasement, it was said, 
would be regarded in Japan as a sign 
of weakness, while a real shut-down on 
oil might only induce it to move fast- 
er and farther. The real trouble, most 
authorities declared, could not now be 
undone since it consisted of supplying 
Japan with oil until she reached the 
time and place where she could strike 
without American and British oil. 


For Japan now has huge reserves, 
enough for a gamble on a quick vic- 
tory against Singapore and the South 
Pacific. Such a move would be pred- 
icated on the Japanese belief of an 
Axis victory or a long war in which 
the United States and Britain lost 
their freedom of action in the Pacific. 


Thailand Threatened 


Meantime, Japanese officials de- 
clared that Japan must expand, that 
economic measures would not stop 
her. Japan was increasing its pres- 
sure on Thailand, just north of Singa- 
pore, and it was predicted that Thai- 
land would soon hold Japanese 
troops. It seemed probable that 
Japan would continue to expand by 
force and the threat of force until 
force opposed that expansion. 

While the American government 
still left the door open to Japan’s ref- 
ormation, the situation worsened 
when Japanese bombers damaged the 
American gunboat Tutuila at Chung- 
king, China, and endangered the 
American Embassy there. The ap- 
parent ban against aviation fuel to 
Japan followed. 

Commerce Minister Seizo Sakonji, 
a vice admiral, said: 


“The present international situation 
is so tense that a single spark may 
be sufficient to cause an explosion.” 

While Japan continued to mo- 
bilize additional troops, sending 
large detachments to the Soviet-Man- 
choukuo border, Premier Konoye said 
that Japan would move immediately 
to become economically independent 
of the United States and Great Brit- 
ain. Such a move might contain “the 
spark” of which Minister Sakonji 
spoke. 


Soviets Counter-Attack 


BERDICHEY 


GILEV PODOLS 


CERNAUT! 
- 


LATIN AMERICA 


Nazis Seeking Control, 
Sumner Welles Warns 


Some measure of the Hitler des- 
peration, as his military machine be- 
came mired in the wastes of Russia, 
was‘evident last week in the number 
of diversions his adherents tried all 
over the world. 

In an evident effort to relieve the 
pressure against the Nazis in Europe, 
Hitler endeavored to spur the Jap- 
anese into action, sought to divert 
American attention to Dakar, and in- 
creased his activity in Latin America. 

Last week, as a result of the Bo- 
livian expulsion of the German min- 
ister after he had fomented an unsuc- 
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cessful Nazi coup, Berlin sent a note 
to all Latin-American governments 
warning them that the United States 
was plotting against their indepen- 
dence. 


Warning by Welles 


At the same time the German For- 
eign Office asked Mexico to protest 
the United States’ blacklisting of 
firms operating in Mexico which have 
business connections with the Axis. 
Mexico refused, threatened to expel 
Nazi consuls. 


Sumner Welles, American acting 
secretary of state, characterized the 
Nazi action as “bare faced impu- 
dence.” Speaking of the Nazi warn- 


American countries 


7d 


ing to Latin 


International 


A grip fascism can’t break .. . 


USA 


Britain's Naval Commander Lindsay (right) 


gets a warm handclasp from Major Stafford, U. S. Marines commander at Trinidad. 


about the plans of United States, 
Welles further said: “Recent events 
have emphasized the correctness of 
the charge that the totalitarian pow- 
ers are seeking to disturb the peace 
of this hemisphere and to extend their 
disruptive control over the affairs of 
American republics. 

“Swift action by the governments 
affected has nipped dangerous plans 
of the totalitarians in the bud and 
indicates the determination of the 
American republics to defend their 
integrity and peace.” 

As Franco, Spanish dictator, sent a 
message to al! Latin-American re- 
publics asking their cooperation in 
Hitler’s campaign against Commu- 
nism, police uncovered qa plan for a 
Nazi “putsch” in the Argentine. 


WAR IN EUROPE 


Nazis Checked; 
Troubles Grow 


All last news- 
papers blared that the vaunted Nazis 
had been stopped, that after six weeks 
they had conquered little more than 
the Russian buffer states, that they 
were still far from Kiev, Moscow and 
Leningrad, that the 
counter attacking. 


week. American 


Soviets were 


Soviet communiques said that ap- 
proximately 1,500,000 Nazis. out of 
an army of 3,000,000, had either 
been killed, wounded, or captured. 
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Neutral observers declared the Rus- 
sians had solved the blitzkrieg, that 
their tactic of encircling the encir- 
cler, of permitting a break-through 
and then cutting it off, had disor- 
ganized German strategy. 

Moreover, it was said that the 
Russian tactic of purposely leaving 
armies and detachments of armies 
far behind the German lines, there to 
rally civilians to guerilla warfare, 
had placed an almost insurmountable 
obstacle in the way of German com- 
munications and the guerilla 
warfare was spreading into the 
Balkans, gradually edging into occu- 
pied Europe, even into Norway where 
the Germans proclaimed martial law. 


Britain Girds for Thrust 


Convinced that the Russians could 
hold the Nazis, that the eastern front 
was no temporary makeshift that 
might swiftly collapse, Britain, ac- 
cording to many reports, was _pre- 
paring to open a front on the con- 
tinent. 

The Germans evidently felt that 
the new drive might be in the Balkans, 
began to fortify Bulgaria, warn Italian 
military commanders that their job 
would be to hold southern Europe 
until Germany could relieve them. 
And in Jugoslavia, Serbia, and Bul- 
varia, itself. thousands of peasants 
joined in guerilla warfare and sabo- 
tage. 


Poland entered an alliance with 
Russia, agreeing to supply a Polish 
army under Russian command when 
the Soviet Union agreed to declare 
void the Soviet-German treaty divid- 
ing Poland. The Soviet Union agreed 
to the principle of a free, independent 
Poland, agreed also to release Polish 
prisoners. (Czechoslovakia also has 
a treaty with the Soviet Union where- 
by the latter guarantees Czech inde- 
pendence. ) 


Bomb Finn Port 


England broke off relations with 
Finland, and a strong flight of Brit- 
ish naval bombers cooperated with 
Russian troops, bombing Petsamo in 
northern Finland, bombing Nazis 
assaulting Murmansk. In addition 
British bombing of the continent be- 
gan to assume first rate military im- 
portance, severely damaging German 
morale as well as industry. 

From Britain there came stories of 
wholesale desertions in the Germany 
army and one radio commentator de- 
clared that “millions” of German 
soldiers “were Communists at heart.” 

In Britain there was a great re- 
valuation of the Soviet Union and 
John Steele, American broadcaster 
speaking from London, said that the 
past week had exploded a lot of 
theories about the Soviet Union. He 
listed exploded theories as follows: 

That the Communists are inefficient 
and have never organized production. 

That all good generals were purged. 

That there is no adequate trans- 
port in the U.S.S.R. 

That there is widespread disaffec- 
tion in the Soviet Union. 

That Russian equipment and the 
Red Air Force are poor. 


‘Beyond Human Endurance’ 


But the greatest revaluation of 
Russia was taking place in Germany 
itself. There, where hospitals are 
filled with wounded, Adolph Hitler’s 
own newspaper, the Voelkischer Beo- 
bachter, said the Red Army is a foe 
“who battles with dogged tenacity, 
who surpasses all previous opponents 
in fighting temper.” 

The paper went on to say: “The 
Russians fight beyond human endur- 
ance because Communism _ has 
stamped all humanity out of them 

. They continue fighting to the 
death even when wounded, even when 
their position is hopeless.” 
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Food Trust Reaps Millions in Profits 


Inflation Threat Emphasizes Common Interests 


Of Farmers, Workers; FDR’s Message Studied 


Profit figures made ,public last 
week added new evidence support- 
ing the President’s move to fix prices. 

They also gave some inkling of 
the wide margin that divides the 
farmer’s earnings and the worker’s 
expenditures for food—a margin 
which could well be narrowed with- 
out bankrupting the food trust. 


' Net Earnings 
General Food Corp. 

(first 6 mos., 1941) ..$7,181,578 
Libby, McNeill & Libby 

(17 wks. to June 28). 1.061.406 
General Mills Inc. 

(fiscal year to June 1). 5,251,733 


Continental Baking 
(26 wks. to June 28).. 


National Biscuit 
(June quarter) ....... 2.494.937 


Beach Nut Packing 


(6 mos. to June 30).. 


1,253,934. 


1.561.490 


All profits are figured after taxes, 
depreciation. amortization. and liber- 
al “contingency funds” to meet pos- 
sible tax ,rises. 


Probe Food Trust 


An earlier, and partial, solution of 
the profiteering problem attempted 
by the federal government was 
through the anti-trust laws. A num- 
ber of food processors and distribu- 
tors are under investigation or in- 
dictment by the Department of Jus- 
tice. They have been charged with 
conspiring to increase their profits 
at the expense of both producers and 
consumers. fixing low prices at the 
farm. high prices at the store. 

It is they who contrive to subvert 
the promise made by the President 
in last week's message to Congress: 


“Feonomic sacrifices 
there will be and we shall 
bear them cheerfully. But 
we are determined that the 
sacrifice of one shall not 
mean the profit of another.” 


Percent 


Price-fixing is a necessary arm of 
the war on run-away prices. But it 
is by no means a substitute for the 
prosecution of trusts and monopoly 
prices. 


Study Message 


Both farmers and workers scruti- 
nized the President’s message care- 
fully for a possible catch that might 
cancel out its obvious benefits to 
them as consumers by hitting them 
as producers. For to them the equa- 
tion of a decent standard of living 
must be balanced on the income as 
well as the outgo side. 

For farmers, the problem has long 
been one of raising the selling price 
of their crops to a parity with the 
price of manufactured goods. Farm 
prices are still lagging below parity, 
even as food and consumer goods 
prices continue their rise. 

Before the President sent his mes- 
sage to Congress. a Senate farm bloc 
had already served notice. it would 
oppose limits on agricultural prices. 
And to prevent a sharp drop in the 
price of wheat and cotton, the Sen- 
ate last week approved a bill pro- 
hibiting the marketing during the 
emergency of government-owned 
stocks of these commodities. 


PAMEEANG 
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Insist on ‘Floor’ 


The proposed legislation would put 
a ceiling on farm prices at 110% of 
parity. The farm bloc was reported 
asking “no ceiling without a floor.” 

Instead of a wage-fixing proposal. 
decreasing purchasing power for the 
farmers’ products, the message ex- 
pressed confidence in labor's “volun- 
tary and whole-hearted co-operation 
when it has been assured of a reason- 
able and stable income in terms of the 
things money will buy.” 

That goal has not yet been uni- 
versally achieved by labor which has 
given no sign of any intent to cease 
striving toward it. 


Common Interests 


The threat of inflation. and the 
administration's effort to avoid that 
catastrophe. emphasize the common 
interests of workers and farmers. 

Both must sell the fruits of their 
labor at a fair price. if they are to 
maintain themselves and their fami- 
lies in decency and comfort. 

Both must be able to exchange 


their income for goods at a fan 


price, or decency and comfort be- 
come only an ever-elusive will o the 
wisp. 
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Threat of Fascism Stirs Labor Unity 


News Guild Takes Steps to Heal Internal Split; 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers Record Big Gains 


There were signs last week of 
growing unity in the labor movement, 
of old differences being buried as the 
urgency of a common front against 
fascism at home and abroad drew 
Americans everywhere closer to- 


gether. 


Within unions once split on issues 
of foreign and domestic policy the 
healing process went on. And though 
politicians and manufacturers groups, 
once so ardent for AFL-CIO recon- 
ciliation, were silent on the subject 
—local examples of joint action grew 
in number and significance. 


Newsmen Seek Unity 


The American Newspaper Guild 
(CIO) last week took steps to elimi- 
nate a split which was apparent at its 
recent convention and had carried 
over to the election referendum. 

Twelve leading supporters of the 
pro-Administration slate for ANG 
office, including President Donald M. 
Sullivan and both of the full-time 
executive officers, proposed that five 
administration candidates withdraw 
from the race in favor of their oppo- 
nents. 

“With the present critical division 
in the Guild.” said a letter sent to all 
ANG leaders who support the ad- 
ministration, “the policies and pro- 
gram we stand for can best be carried 
out if a widely representative board 
is elected. This is our considered 
opinion after a detached review of the 
Detroit convention. 

“We, the convention majority, 
would offer this program as our con- 
tribution to working unity in the 
American Newspaper Guild. We ask 
nothing of the opposition leadership 
in return.” 


Plea for 3 Teachers Locals 


A major question to come before 
the Teachers Convention on August 
22 is the seating of delegates from 
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Basement bargain wages won't do! United Retail, Wholesale G Department Store 
Employes (CIO) tell shoppers at Gimbel’s in New York City they want a $2 raise 


New York Locals 5 and 517 and 
Philadelphia Local 192, whose char- 
ters have been revoked by a referen- 
dum which the locals charge fell short 
of the required 24 vote. 

Last week Prof. Franz Boaz, noted 
American anthropologist and himself 
a delegate to the convention, ad- 
dressed a letter to the other delegates 
urging them to reinstate the ousted 
locals. 


“Tt is the essence of a democratic 
system,” Dr. Boaz wrote, “that the 
minority is permitted to continue its 
existence and defend its principles. 
Hitherto our Federation has strictly 
adhered to these principles. A devia- 
tion from this policy appears to me 
as’ a disastrous adoption of totali- 
tarian methods. The example of the 
fall of democracy in France shows 
the results of such a policy.” 

Parallel action by organized labor 
last week again emphasized the value 
of unity. when the House, acutely 


conscious of AFL-CIO opposition, re- 
jected the conference report on 
amendments to the draft law—for the 
second time shelving the Connally 
anti-labor measure. 


ClO WINS HARVESTER 


Hundreds in AFL 
Swing to Victors 


Three other developments, among 
many last week, highlighted a grow- 
ing movement toward labor unity and 
AFL-CIO local cooperation on spe- 
cific issues. ° 

In Chicago, the Farm Equipment 
Workers Organizing Committee 
(CIO) defeated an AFL federal local 
by 2,806 to 2,565 in a runoff NLRB 
election at the McCormick works 
of the International Harvester Co. 

Earlier attempts of the company to 
make the AFL a company union 


seemed doomed, as hundreds of AFL 
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members, including many shop stew- 
ards, came over to the CIO when 
the returns were announced, and 
pledged themselves to help build a 
strong union for all Int’l Harvester 
workers. 


Unity Against Hitler 


In Connecticut, Harold V. Fein- 
mark, president of the New Haven 
Central Labor Council (AFL), an- 
nounced the formation of a New 
Haven labor committee for national 
defense. 

The committee adopted .a resolu- 
tion of full support to President 
Roosevelt “in his outspoken support 
of the British, Soviet and Chinese 
peoples in their heroic stand against 
aggression, for we feel it is more 
prudent now to fight Hitlerism with 
these proven allies than later to fight 
a world-victorious Hitler alone.” 

In New York, editors of 26 na- 
tional and local CIO and AFL pub- 
lications organized the New York 
Labor Union Press Association for 
Defense to publicize the defense pro- 
gram among the state’s industrial 
workers. 

The broadly representative char- 
acter of the committee showed itself 
in selection of officers who come 
from unions once sharply divided. 
They include, president, J. B. S. 
Hardman, editor of the Advance, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers or- 
gan; setretary, Thomas Wright, 
managing editor of the UE News, 
United Radio and Machine Workers 
(CIO) paper; treasurer, Harry Heu- 
stis, editor, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers (AFL) ; 
and vice presidents, Max Danish of 
the ILGWU (AFL), and Arthur T. 
McManus of the State Federation of 
Labor publicity Bureau. 


RAILROAD BARGAINING 


Managements Balk; 
Profits Mount 23% 


The five railroad brotherhoods, 
representing men in engine, train and 
yard service, last week entered ne- 
gotiations for a 30% wage increase. 

While the railroad managements 
launched a big publicity campaign to 
justify their refusal to meet the 
brotherhood’s demands, spokesmen 
for the railroad workers declared: 
“Current Associated Press compila- 


tiorfs disclose that profits of the first 
250 companies to report for the sec- 
ond quarter of 1941 were 23% larger 
than in the same period a year ago.” 

A. F. Whitney, president of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
protested at the national railway wage 
conference the action of the western 
railroads in flooding the small town 
and agricultural newspapers with paid 
advertisements. 


BIG UNION GAINS 


Mine, Mill, Smelter Wkrs. 
Hold 38th Convention 


As the week ended, delegates to the 
38th convention of the International 
Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter Work- 
ers (CIO) heard a report of dramatic 
gains during the past year. 

President Reid Robinson’s report 
to the Joplin, Mo., gathering showed 
a 58% increase in  dues-paying 
membership, 3 times as great as last 
year’s rate. Other highlights of the 
report included: 

Increase of 28% in the number of 
signed contracts and a boost of 14% 
in the number of members covered; 
an extra $16,023,969 won through 
wage raises and back-pay awards; 
victories in 18 out of 21 NLRB elec- 
tions during the past year. 


LABOR MARCHES ON 


Other labor developments of the 
week included: 
@ The plant of the Nazi-British- 
owned American Potash & Chemical 
Co. resumed normal operations fol- 
lowing settlement of a bitter 31% 
month strike at Trona, Cal. 


Members of Local 414, Intl. Union 
of Mine Mill & Smelter Workers 
(CIO) voted to return to work under 
an agreement providing for a 1514¢ 
hourly increase in the minimum scale 
and elimination of the 5¢ hourly 


differential between Mexican and 
U. S. workers. All strikers will be 
reinstated. 


@ The 587 editorial workers of the 
New York Times voted 3 to 2 for 
the American Newspaper Guild 
(CIO) as their bargaining represent- 
ative. 

@ The “Reluctant Disney” let Mickey 
Mouse out of the rat-trap and agreed 
to a closed shop, reinstatement of all 
strikers, and negotiation of wage is- 
sues. 


“Bis 4° Rules 
Meat Costs 


According to TNEC Mono- 
graph No. 21, the “Big Four”— 
Swift & Co., Armour & Co., the 
Cudahy Packing Co. and Wil- 
son & Co.—by the method of 
sharing the market, determine 
the prices paid to farmers for 
cattle and paid by consumers 
for meat. 


In 1905, 1910, 1928 and 1932, 
government suits were brought 
against the large meat packers 
to enjoin them from fixing live- 
stock prices, assigning shipping 
quotas and imposing fines on 
those who shipped a quantity 
largér than that agreed upon 
or who attempted to undersell. 

Despite these suits, according 
to Monograph No. 21, (p. 183), 
“the big packing houses still 
dominate the markets in which 
livestock is bought and meat is 
sold. The ‘Big Four’ .. . 
handled 51% of the hogs 
slaughtered under Federal in- 
spection in 1920 and 51% again 
in 1937; in these years they 
handled 71% and 63% of the 
cattle, 67% and 70% of the 
calves, 78% and 79% of the 
sheep and lambs. 


“In the markets for meat, 
these houses take the lead, 
which the smaller packers fol- 
low, in stating the prices at 
which they will sell.” 

Local price discrimination 
against any would-be com- 
petitor and the control of ship- 
ments by each of the “Big 
Four” are the means employed 
by the “Big Four’ to preserve 
the distribution of business and 
protect the prices established. 

The net result is high prices 
for consumers, low prices to 
farmers and big profits to meat 
packers. By increasing the 
prices paid by consumers in 
the face of large meat surpluses, 
these large meat packers are 
iaking advantage of the defense 
situation to reap huge profits. 


Financially Yours 
THE ECONOMIST 


A Profile of Harold Christo 


T IS a modern axiom that a labor leader will be atte 
in direct ratio to his integrity and effectiveness. L 
this rule tall, gangling Harold Christoffel is a | 
man. He has been maligned over nation-wide radio f 
ups. 
vis L. Lewis called his leadership of one of the 
difficult strikes in American history “a magnificent ach 
ment in the face of overwhelming opposition and dish« 
able intrigue.” This is high praise. But the full mee 
of Christoffel’s ability can better be judged by the un 
edented abuse that has been heaped upon him. 


If there is any slimy innuendo that has not been dir 
against him it is because it is beyond the ingenuity 0 
newspapers. The leader of the 76-day strike against 
Allis-Chalmers Co. in Milwaukee has been called a vip 
bomb-thrower, a fomenter of violence, a fifth colur 
and a red. It has been said that he takes bribes, that he 
a secret palace in Mexico. as well as a secret harem, 
he is “careless” of union funds, that he is Godless, irres 
sible and generally undesirable. 


To the initiated this is an eloquent testimonial to 
worth and integrity of the president of Local 248, U: 
Automobile Workers, CIO. 

Since there are still good people, however, who are t 
in by campaigns of slander against labor leaders, per 
it will be profitable to see what a union leader is really 


AROLD CHRISTOFFEL resembles the British cor 
tion of a typical American—a tall. shrewd Yanke 
expert trader who speaks with a drawl. He is 6 feet, 2 it 
in height, weighs 150 pounds and is 29 years old. He |} 
pugnacious lantern jaw and he wears spectacles. 

Christoffel also looks like a movie scientist. He is 
precise. orderly. He is as impersonal as a test tube. 
idea of relaxation is to work out a problem in physi 
calculus. He has spent years in perfecting a perpetual ¢ 
dar, a mechanical device that never has to be change 
cause of leap year or other variations. 

His favorite recreation. or more properly a vital nece: 
is rocking to and fro in a rocking chair. If he can’t | 
rocker he moves back and forth on the two back legs 
straight chair. acting exactly as if the chair were a ro 
He knows how to keep his mouth shut. He can be : 
for hours and in collective bargaining he is a past m 
in letting the management hang itself. 


A Match for the Management 


There is absolutely no bunk about him. This somet 
irritates the management at Allis-Chalmers. If company 
cials stick to business there are few trade union leaders 
will be more cooperative. However. in 1939. the ma: 
ment decided to stall and to be very flippant in an « 
to avoid conversation about a contract. 

This apparently satisfied Christoffel. He took out a 
of matches and rocked back and forth for hours wi 
saying a word. The company executives talked about e 
thing but a contract. 

Christoffel said not a word. He entertained himself 
the matches, laid out*ail sorts of match designs, li; 


er of One of America’s Most Crucial Strikes 


> to weld them together. Finally no one could do any- 
y but watch the absorbed Christoffel. The company 
als became silent and fidgeted. At last one of them 
ted: 

hristoffel can’t you cut out that dam fooling and -get 
1 to a contract?” 


; Photographic Memory 


ristoffel is probably one of the most skillful negotia- 
in the country. He has a photographic memory. If 
ses statistics once he remembers them forever. Besides 
ssion for mathematics he has *a passion to find out 
-makes things go mechanically. When the long strike 
at its hottest (and few have been hotter) automatic 
thboards were put on each telephone at 248’s head- 
ters. Until Christoffel figured out how they worked he 
In't even hear anyone speak. 
hen company officials say, “Oh we couldn't afford that.” 
stoffel. without paper and pencil. shows how they can, 
es exact dividends. profits. wages and income. During 
it negotiations. company representatives took to in- 
icing each statement with the phrase, “You may be 
ter than we are but—” 
iristoffel is a new kind of labor leader. There’s no 
-slapping. cigar-offering., glad-handing in his methods. 
weakness and his strength is an intense single-minded- 
He can think only of the union. He can't think of in- 
luals. 
>is reserved. When he attends a party, for example, he 
tly hunts for a rocking chair. If he can find one he 
tly rocks. If he can’t he rocks anyway and looks for 
itch. or piece of wire or a straw or a pencil. He holds 
rire. or whatever he finds, close to his eyes. and works 
, twisting it now this way. now that. Occasionally he 
ts a swift. shrewd glance at the person talking to him. 


RISTOFFEL was born in Milwaukee in 1912, the 
-oungest boy in a family of seven children. His father 
when Harold was fourteen and he had to quit Boy's 
nical High School and go to work. The family was 
poor. Christoffel would be sent to the store where he 
d casually buy “‘sorne old bread for the chickens and 
t for the dog.” Of course the family would eat the 
but this was Christoffel’s way of saving his pride. 
. went to a trade vocational school at night for six 
. where he studied electrical engineering. During most 
is time he was an employe of Allis-Chalmers in the 
rical division. During this time. too. he was studying 
sorld about him. studying the depression and unem- 
nent. inquiring into why 90 men, for example, would 
millions. while 90,000 men were starving. He wanted 
ow why. when his instructor at the vocational school 
he was an electrical genius, he and his family were 
x dog meat. 

om that time until the present day. Christoffel’s story 
yeen the story of labor in America. From that time 
is experiences have been those of millions of trade 
Lists—dues collecting. working for the union at night 
holding a regular job. the picket line. writing leaf- 


lets, protesting discharges and 
grievances, advancing, retreat- 
ing and always fighting day in 
and day out for the 8,000 mem- 
bers of 248. Since that day in 
1933, when he organized the 
apprentices at Allis-Chalmers 
for a wage raise. Christoffel has 
had few uninterrupted nights of sleep. 

He has been through it all from the NRA to Homer 
Martin and the strikes at Allis-Chalmers of 1938 and 1941. 
Unionism began at Allis-Chalmers with a company union. 
Christoffel and hundreds of others took over the company 
union. Then they tried to organize along craft lines in the 
AFL. When that didn’t work, because an industrial union 
was needed, they organized the whole plant into an AFL 
federal union and were expelled. The federal union then 
joined the UAW of the CIO. 

Then came Homer Martin, president of the UAW, and his 
attempt to wreck his own union in 1938. He expelled his 
own international officers and tried to close every militant 
local. He raided local 248, seized its records, suspended 
its officers, tied up its funds. But he didn’t tie up all of its 
funds because Christoffel had placed most of them in gov- 
ernment bonds and this nest-egg helped finance the fight 
to expel Homer Martin, now an employe of Henry Ford. 

Many locals broke under Martin’s assault, but not 248. 
Christoffel worked for months without pay until finally the 
ofcers were reinstated. His troubles, however, were just 
beginning. Local 248 had raised the Allis-Chalmers’ pay- 
roll by at least $4,000,000 and had given the company’s 
employes a voice in their conditions. The company decided 
to break the union. Company-inspired stooges joined it. 


‘You Don’t Understand’ 

Thus when the strike came in 1941 the sole issue was 
whether the company would desist in alleged efforts to break 
the union. The fundamental issue was whether there would 


be a union or not. 

The company knew if it could break Christoffel it could 
break the local. A company representative made secret 
arrangements to meet the union leader under a device in 
which Christoffel was to be known as “Mr. Jones.” He said 
if Christoffel would just leave town, just desert the strike, 
Christoffel could become a wealthy man. 

For a long time Christoffel said nothing. His long, lanky 
figure rocked back and forth before the executive, and he 
stared intently at a pencil before his eyes as if he were try- 
ing to figure out how it worked. 

“You've got to look out for number one,” the rich repre- 
sentative said. “It’s a selfish world. You let us help you and 
you will never regret it. You refuse us and we'll break you 
so you can never raise your head!” 

Finally Christoffel looked up from the pencil and said in 
a sort of squeaky, drawly voice: “You don't understand 
about unions, do you?” 

That night a man broke into Christoffel’s home and an- 
nounced he was going to beat him up. Chris just kept 
rocking. It seemed to disconcert the goon. After a half- 
hearted poke at Christoffel he rushed away. Thirty-eight 
days later the strike was won. 
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SWASTIKA'S 


SHADOW 


DARKENS AMERICA 


Reve KENT’S drawing tells the tragic story of 
Europe’s Jews. And on the Swastika’s list you can 
read the warning: U. S. A. 

You can read that warning too in American news- 
papers, in the classified ads, on the gateway to fashion- 
able resorts,—even in the Congressional Record. 

Far in advance of an armed invasion of this free land, 
Hitler doctrines have invaded and infected our national 
life, paving the way for the Storm Troopers, the Swastika, 
and the Crucifixion. 


“It is time for Americans to recognize that 
Washington, D. C., is being dominated by a 
Jewish concept of life and that our people are 
being regimented into a totalitarianism which is 
best described as a ‘Jewish democracy’.” 


From the Voelkischer Beobachter? No. 
Coughlin’s Social Justice, July 28, 1941. 


From Father 


“International bankers and some Jews have 
been trying to harass the President and the 
Congress to get the United States into war.” 


Hitler to the Reichstag? No. Representative John 


Rankin of Mississippi to the Congress of the United 
States. 


**Now we find these same international bank- 
ers... with the Sassoons of the Orient and the 
Rothschilds and Warburgs of Europe in another 
theme song... ‘Our investments in India, 
Africa and Europe must be preserved.’ ” 


Goebbels? No. Senator Burton K. Wheeler, in a March 
3 radio address. 


Signs of Fascism 


Christian Clientele. 

Gentiles Only. 

Restricted. 

Signs like that, in German, Austrian, Dutch. Belgian. 


French, preceded. accompanied, and followed Hitler’s pan- 
zer divisions across Europe. 


You can find those signs in Miami, Coral Gables, Holly- 
wood, and the select Cocoanut Grove districts. You can 


find them in the White Mountains, the Adirondacks, the 
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Michigan and Wisconsin playgrounds, on the Chesapeake 
Bay beaches near the nation’s Capital. 

And you can hear the rationale of the real estate men’ 
and the hotel owners: “The Jews were taking over the 
place, something had to be done about it.” 


Smash Windows 


Recently, bricks marked with the swastika were tossed 
through the windows of Jewish shopkeepers in Chicago, 

In New Jersey the Ku Klux Klan rides again, to the cry 
of “Down with Jewish thieves! Down with Jewish war- 
mongers! Kill the Yiddels!” 

In New York belligerent gangs roam the streets of the 
Jewish sections, shouldering women into the gutter, shout- 
ing anti-Jewish slogans coined in Nazi Germany, beating 
Jewish women and terrorizing Jewish children. 

PM’s columnist Ben Hecht reported receiving a letter 
from a prominent society woman who said that her friends 
“whose intelligence. tolerance and general character” made 
them definitely above the average, were beginning to be 
anti-Semitic. She added, “with very good (although un- 
stated) reasons.” Park Avenue and the lumpen prole- 
tariat united. 


Jewish teachers in New York schools and colleges, since 
the beginning of the Rapp-Coudert “investigation into sub- 
versive activities,” have been receiving cards bearing the 
imprint “THE KKK RIDES AGAIN.” 


Nothing more— 
nothing more is needed. 


Warning Is Clear 


The pattern is too familiar, the warning too clear to be 
ignored. 

And the disease is spreading. Already its poison spreads 
through Big Business and the organized vigilantes to our 
Armed Forces, pledged to the defense of democracy. to 
the schools where democracy is taught. ' 

Where is the evil rooted? 

How shall we defeat this spearhead of Nazi invasion? 
Where can the Jews find allies against anti-Semitism? 
What shall the forces of democracy ask of the Jews them- 
selves in our common struggle against a common foe? 

(This is the first of two articles. The second will add 
to the evidence and answer the questions posed here.) 
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Rockwell Kent 


‘Stool Pigeons on Parade’ 


Newspaper accounts of the Bridges case, no matter 
how complete. cannot give you the full flavor of what 
went on in that 10-week hearing before Judge Sears. 
I have been going through the 7.500-pages of testimony. 
It’s interesting reading. 

The prosecution put 33 witnesses on the stand. The 
most descriptive term for their march through the pages 
is “Stools on Parade.” 

Ezra Chase is a good case in point. I am not con- 
cerned here with his testimony against Bridges, which 
was completely refuted by Bridges himself. What I want 
you to get is an idea of the kind of person Ezra Chase 
is. The best picture of him was obtained under cross- 
examination: 

Question (by Richard Gladstein, defense attorney)—Are you 
opposed to trade unions? 

Answer (by Ezra Chase) —No, I am not... . 

Q—Therefore, I suppose you would be opposed to what are 
generally considered anti-labor activities or forces? 

A—Yes. I am. 

Q—I suppose that would include labor espionage? 

A—I have never committed labor espionage... . 

Q—That is to say, spying on trade unions for the purpose of 
transmitting’. . . information to employers concerning activities 
of the union? ... 

A—Yes, I am opposed. 

Q—For the benefit of the employer? 

A—Yes, I am opposed to that. 

Q—Neyver done any of it? 

A—No. 

Q—Ever try to get a job doing any? 

A—No. 

Q—Ever apply for a job to do labor spying? 

A—No. 

Q—Never applied, for example, say. to the Pinkerton Agencies 
to become what is called an industrial investigator? 

A—No. 

Q—Or the William J. Burns Agency? 


A—No. 
Q—Or, say, the Glen E. Bodell Agency? 
A—No. 


Q—If you had you would remember it? 

A—I have never made no applications to those organizations. 

Q—You wouldn't want to do any labor spying for any of 
those organizations, would you? 

A—I would be a guard, or something of that sort, but I 
wouldn't do labor spying work. 

Q—Well, you make a distinction between a guard and an 
investigator. is that right? 

A—Yes: I wouldn't mind being a guard. 

Q—But you would be opposed to being what is called an 
industrial investigator? 

A—An industrial spy, I would. 


The picture is clear—Ezra Chase is a strong union 
man who never has been and never would be a labor 
spy. So far so good. 

But wait— 


Q—I see here an application to the Glen E. Bodell Detectives, 
by a man who gives his name as Ezra Frank Chase. What is 
your name? 

A—That is my name. 

Q—And who gives his age in the year 1937 as 41. What was 
your age then? 

A—That was my age. 

Q—And who says that he was born in Idaho Falls, Idaho. 
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A—That is correct. 

Q—And who gives his then address as 121 East 119 St., Los 
Angeles. Where did you live at that time? 

A—At that address... 

Q—Is your memory refreshed enough to be able to state 
whether or not you did file an application with Glen E. Bodell 
Detectives on Dec. 13, 1937? 

A—Well, the information that you have there is correct, yes. 

Q—You were then a member of a labor union, werent you, 
at the time you filled out this application? 

A—No, indeed. 

Q—You had already ceased being a member of the union? 

A—Yes. That came right after that. 

Q—You are sure of that? 

A—At the time that I talked to several agencies it was pos- 
sibly in December. . . . 

Q—Would you change your mind if I read from this applica- 
tion the following: “Are you a member of any lodge or organi- 
zation? American Legion ‘Union Labor Post.’ American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Upholsterers’ Union.” 

A—I was probably not yet out of—well, I had my dues, I 
think, paid up to January the Ist... . 

Q—Your answer is now that at the time you filled out the 
application to the Glen E. Bodell Detective Agency you were a 
member of the Union? 

A—No. I definitely was not then. 

Q—Your statement in the application was incorrect? 

A—It could be, yes, that I had probably utilized that as a 
qualification. But I was not employed by that Union. 

Q—Well, were you saying something in the application which 
was incorrect? 

A—It could have been that I had utilized that as a qualifica- 
tion, not for the purpose of a serious misrepresentation, though. 


Spy for Police 


The testimony shows further that one of Chase’s refer- 
ences for the job was the notorious Captain Hynes of 
the Los Angeles “Red Squad.” No no knew better than 
Captain Hynes how well qualified Chase was for the 
job of “industrial investigator”’—i. e. labor spy. For 
Chase admitted that for sometime he had sent Captain 
Hynes both oral and written reports of union activities, 
signed B50. his code number. 

One report of Ezra Chase. labor spy, to Captain 
Hynes, gives convincing proof of the role he was playing 
in the Upholsterers’ Union: 

“Capt. Hynes or Lt. Wellpot 

We called a strike tonight 9/16—All workers wiil 
go out at 7:30 A.M. tomorrow. Moody Bed Co., 154 
East 57 St. If you have any special instructions for 


me leave note with night man at office and I will call 
in tomorrow night. B-50” 


How much credence should be given to the testimony 
of the Ezra Chases and the other stools on parade in the 
Bridges case? Experienced trade unionists know the 
answer. John S. Horn, a defense witness who for 27 


‘years has been Secretary of the Beer Drivers’ Union 


in Los Angeles spoke for labor when he said: 

“The position of, I think, not only officially but of 
every trade unionist of any standing, is that a labor 
spy is about the lowest species of humanity existing and 
would not believe them in any manner, shape or form 


or associate with them if they had any opportunity to 
avoid the contact.” . 
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Worth 
READING 


BERLIN DIARY, by William 
L. Shirer. Knopf. Price $3. 


This book is the diary of a 
man who was in Berlin, first as 
a news correspondent, then as 
a radio reporter, from 1934 
until the end of 1940. 

Written frankly for publica- 
tion, the book contains little 
that is personal; it is mainly 
an account of those things 
which he was forced to omit 
from his broadcasts because of 

a censorship that finally forced 
‘ him to leave Germany. 

There is little that is new or 
startling in the book. He tells, 
to be sure, of the incredible 
“mercy killings” by the Nazis. 
And he tells how the Nazi army 
abused the Red Cross emblem, 
using it to camouflage oil trucks. 
staff cars, etc. But except for 
these, there are almost no sensa- 
tional atrocity stories. 

In many ways, Shirer is re- 
markably naive: each new Nazi 
excess horrifies him freshly; 
each new stupidity of the Allies 
shocks and surprises him. But 
even so, the pattern of events 
emerges clearly. We see how 
the appeasers of England and 
France sold out their countries 
by yielding to Hitler and re- 
fusing to form a solid demo- 
cratic front. We see how Nazi- 
minded French army leaders 
betrayed their trusts. 

And then there are also the 
vivid, sharply etched portraits 
of the Nazi leaders—the neu- 
rotic, aloof Hitler; the breezy, 
childish Goering; the bespec- 
tacled, schoolmasterish Himm- 
ler. These sketches are sensi- 
tive and revealing. 

Above all, we get from the 
book a sense of Hitler’s feeling 
of insecurity in each of his 
acts of aggression. Each seems 
to have been a colossal bluff, 
and if any of the earlier ones 
had been called, it seems clear 
Hitler would have retreated. 


—D.C.S. 


Bright, Grown-Up Comedy 
Marks “Tom, Dick and Harry” 


> 


Sparkles with Good Acting, Writing, 


Direction; Close to Middle-Class Life 


Director Garson Kanin, who’s in 
the army now, is a sad loss to 
sophisticated Hollywood comedy. 
But fortunately, of the other bright 
Hollywood boys in their 20s, four 
out of five have dependents and the 
rest have fallen arches. 


Still unclaimed by the army are 
Orson Welles; his writer, Dick Col- 
lins; Ring Lardner Jr. who with one 
of the Kanin brothers hauled in his 
share of $100,000 for Woman of the 
Year, and Paul Jarrico. The lat- 
ter is also a Kanin collaborator. He 
did the writing, Garson Kanin the 
directing of Tom, Dick and Harry. 


Well-Done Comedy 


Tom, Dick and Harry is screen 
comedy in its most adult form. Ka- 
nin and Jarrico, if they sold them- 
selves the old bromide that all movie 
audiences have the mentality of a 
14-year-old, were still not so far from 
the age of 14 themselves to remember 
how much more intelligent today’s 
14-year-old’s are than their betters. 

However good the actors—and in 
this piece Tom, Dick, Harry and 
Ginger are good, especially Harry, 
who is Burgess Meredith—the suc- 
cess of a comedy depends greatly on 
its writing and direction. 

If you dissect a comedy which 
should be funny but is actually flat 
you will probably find it is lacking in 
one essential ingredient: social com- 
ment. Satire, if you like. 


Real Understanding 


Tom, Dick and Harry, which is at 
times witty, extravagant, frivolous, 
fantastic, is yet based on a sound 
knowledge of the fundamentals of 
American middle-class life. In other 
words, frothy and exaggerated as it 
frequently is, it still has the quality 
of a classic comedy: a real under- 
standing of human beings and the 


Burgess Meredith 


conditions in modern society which 
make them the way they are. 


Brilliant Satire 


As one example of brilliant and 
mature satire there is the scene where 
Tom (George Murphy), the ambi- 
tious young automobile salesman, 
tries to sell Harry a car. 


Ginger Rogers is a telephone oper- 
ator who gets herself engaged to 
Tom, Harry and Dick all in the same 
week. In dream sequences she sees 
herself married to each of them—but 
it is something else again which de- 
termines her final choice. 


Burgess Meredith, who has been 
somber too long, is a real find for 
screen comedy. Lenore Lonergan, 
as the time operator who sits next 
to Ginger in the telephone office, 
and Betty Breckenridge, her kid 
sister, are worth every inch of footage 
they get. 

You get more than you pay for in 
this picture. Some of the best lines 
and situations are nonchalantly tossed 
away, waiting for you to pick them up 
at the second showing. 


—MOLLY CASTLE 
1 


DONALD OGDEN STEWART, 


I met a Hero recently. At first glance he didn’t suggest 
the heroic type, either. Possibly I’ve been connected 
with too many movie scenarios to be able any longer to 
recognize my heroes unless they “make an entrance.” 
In Hollywood, as you know, the introduction of a Hero 
onto the screen must always be done with sufficignt dra- 
matic and sympathetic “build up” so that the audience 
will be properly encouraged to wait for the rest of the pic- 
ture, even on nights when no dishes are being given 
away. 

But the Hero I met was neither an aviator nor a G-man; 
he wasn’t even Superman. He was a rather bald middle- 
aged professor sitting quietly behind a glass of beer in 
a restaurant. Too near-sighted to be an aviator, too 
pro-labor to be a G-man, and too slope-shouldered to be 
a Superman, he was yet, in his way, contributing quite 
as much to his country’s welfare—and possibly more— 
than the three types of heroes who seem to be filling our 
screens. 

And the risks he took with his life were infinitely 
ereater, for he was one of the secret agents engaged in 
the dangerous underground work of smuggling the Con- 
stitution of the United States into the South. 


Escaped Across Border 


Born in Georgia, he had been teaching Economics at 
the State University, but had escaped across the border 
just three nights before Governor Talmadge and _ his 
storm troops had taken over. His property was, of course, 
confiscated, and he did not hear from his wife and chil- 
dren for several months when another refugee (a teacher 
of English poetry) brought him word that they were in 
a concentration camp in Texas. Since then two of the 
children have escaped, and are likewise engaged in the 
underground work. 

“My youngest boy.” said the professor with a rather 
hitter smile. ““couldn’t hold out. He's got some kind of a 
job with Martin Dies. But I suppose he’s not to be 
blamed.” he added apologetically. “His wife was always 
a rather ‘superior sort—the kind that sighed for the 
‘Old South’ and the happy slaves. A ‘Gone-with-the- 
winder. we called them.” He laughed ironically. “She 
was horn in Detroit,” he added. “I suppose she got her 
romantic ideas about slavery from Henry Ford and Mr. 
Cameron.” 

“But tell me,” I urged, “is it really as bad as they say 
it is?” The professor put his finger to his lips, and | 
obediently waited until a couple at the next table had paid 
their check and left. We were by now quite alone, and 
he took & small hook from his pocket. 


“Ever read this?” he asked. a rather mysterious smile 
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on his lips. Excitedly I examined the title. It was Elbert 
Hubbard’s A Message to Garcia. 

I looked at him, puzzled. “I haven’t read it lately,” I 
admitted, “but I remember it as a particularly con- 
temptible bit of literary bootlicking and decidedly anti- 
Labor.” 

He smiled. “Exactly,” he said, “and for that reason even 
Negroes in the South are allowed to read it. Now turn 
to page 5.” 

“I did as he requested. Page 5 was not by Elbert Hub- 
bard; it was by Thomas Jefferson—and others. Into the 
book, in place of a continuation of A Message To Garcia, 
had cleverly been inserted the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. 

“We managed to smuggle over 200 copies of that into 
the schools,” he said proudly. “Now take a look at this.” 


Arithmetic for Negroes 


The volume he handed me was titled Arithmetic—First 
Grade. “That’s for Negroes,” explained the professor, 
“who manage to get as far as High School.” 

“But in High School.” I protested. “you're supposed to 
be ‘way beyond first grade arithmetic.” 

“Negroes aren't,” replied he. “Not in Talmadge’s state. 
He says education isn’t for ‘niggers’ anyway; it’s apt to 
ceive them ideas of equality. But turn to page 22.” 

I quickly did so. Page 22 was devoted to a problem in 
plane geometry, carefully pasted over the “First Grade 
Arithmetic!” 

“Wonderful!” I exclaimed. “But who helps the Negroes 
with geometry ?” 

“Lots of teachers do.” was the reply. “There are under- 
ground schools in almost every county. Not only for 
Negroes, either. Many of the whites meet in old aban- 
doned houses or barns—mostly between midnight and 
morning—and have classes in history and geography. 
Sometimes. of course, they're discovered or betrayed by 
spies. Then they just disappear—and their relatives are 
asked to call for the ashes.” 


“How horrible!”’ I exclaimed. 


“When You Come Back’ 


He looked at his watch, and hastily rose. “I’m sorry,” 
he said, “but I’m going back tonight for a fortnight. I 
get a train to the border at 11:37—and it sometimes 
takes 3 or 4 days before I get the signal to cross.” 

I seized his hand. “Look me up.” I begged, “when 
you come back.” He gazed at me for a moment rather 
sadly. “When I come back,” he said. and then smiled, 
“Twill.” 

That was five and a half weeks ago. I drop in every 
night at his favorite restaurant. And I still hope. 
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By WILLIAM E. DODD JR. 


Nazi War Plans Upset 


ISTANBUL, July 24 (Delayed) — 
(UP)—The frequent arrival of 
hospital trains from the eastern 
front is making the German 
people uneasy and _ suspicious 
that the Russian campaign is not 
going according to schedule, a 
well-informed neutral resident of 
Berlin said upon his arrival here 
today. 

He estimated that more than 
20,000 casualties returned from 
the front each week. Many Berlin 
apartment buildings have been 
requisitioned for use as hospitals, 
he said. 


This brief dispatch confirms con- 
fidential reports which Leland Stowe 
commented upon on the Mutual 
Broadcasting chain last week. He 
spoke of the terrible condition of the 
German wounded in Poland. He 
said that there is great resentment 
growing among German Army doc- 
tors and military men at the bungling 
of this problem by Hitler himself. 
It was said that Hitler had provided 
accommodations and services for 
only a total casualty of 80,000 dur- 
ing the course of the entire Russian 
campaign. 

Reliable reports, Stowe said, fixed 
the German casualties at 80,000 fer 
the first two or three days of the 
war. As a consequence, military hos- 
pitals and trains were swamped so 
badly that wounded soldiers were 
dying like flies because of insufficient 
doctors and hospitals. Doctors and 
nurses were driving themselves to a 
state of nervous exhaustion. 


Appalling Losses 


Later dispatches from Turkey in- 
dicate that German losses in men and 
material have been appallingly large 
and a severe shock to Germans. Ken- 
neth Downs quotes in his story from 
Istanbul on July 28 the opinion of a 
well-informed military expert to the 
effect that the Germans had expected 
Russian resistance to be broken in 
three weeks and the whole campaign 
finished in six weeks. 

The military expert was quoted as 
saying: “I can state as an absolute 
fact that Russian resistance has com- 


pletely upset German calculatians and 
thrown their whole war plans out of 
gear . . . The time element is be- 
ginning to take on the shape of a 
nightmare. The Germans must fin- 
ish the job before the October rains 
or they are sunk.” 

These stories are beginning to ap- 
pear so frequently in the press that 
they cannot be ignored. Stowe’s 
reputation as a “typewriter general” 
in the service of Baron Mannerheim’s 
first anti-Russian campaign is good 
evidence against any suspicion that he 
is motivated by pro-Soviet bias. 


German Morale 


The stories are confirmed by the 
accounts of actual fighting from both 
sides which throw revealing light on 
Nazi morale. On the subject of 
morale, I should like to refer to some 
very illuminating facts brought out in 
a new and readable short book called 
You Can’t Do Business with Hitler. 

The book is by Douglas Miller, 
formerly American commercial at- 
taché in Berlin, who was one of the 
few American diplomatic represen- 
tatives in Europe to recognize the 
destructive power of Nazism from its 
inception. He was Ambassador 


Dodd’s ablest collaborator and I, 
personally, had many _ illuminating 
discussions with him about the dan- 
gers of Nazism. The author directs 
his book mainly at American busi- 
nessmen who have been inclined in the 
past to do business with Nazism. 


Miller begins with an account which 
the layman can understand of the 
way the Nazi system works, both with- 
in Germany and in the world. The 
brief section on Hitler race theories 
is the most understandable summary 
of this confused subject I have seen. 


Anti-Semitism, contrary to general 
conception, is only part of Nazi 
racism. Miller writes: 

“The new racial theorists claim 
that the Nordic German race, with 
its original habitat on the shore of 
the Baltic, was the sole originator of 
culture and civilization. Its chief 
task must be to maintain its racial 
purity and prevent contamination 
with lesser tribes, some of whom may 
be all very well in their place, as 
carriers or transmitters of culture, 
but never its originators.” 

The Nazi theorists also say that 
beyond this is the one single destruc- 
tive race—the Jewish—which must 
be exterminated. 

The insidious results of the Nazi 
racial theorizing are subtle and not 
at first perceived. Miller says: “No 
German who has once listened to it 
can be quite the same again. Few of 
us are so hardheaded as not to have 
a feeling of elation and superiority 
when told that our blood is the most 
precious thing in the world, that 
merely by being alive we confer an 
inestimable blessing upon the earth, 
and that we have the divine right to 
leadership with the power and _per- 
quisites appertaining thereto. 

“To poor, discouraged, hungry, 
and unemployed young Germans this 
doctrine appeared like a divine reve- 
lation.” 


Face Horrible Chaos 


A people acclimitized to the Nazi 
psychology of victory and superiority 
will be a pathetic and yet horrible 
spectacle when they must face the 
reality of defeat. 

It may be that the wounded and 
dying soldiers on the eastern front 
are, in their unrelieved agony, bring- 
ing that reality home to the Ger- 
man people now. 

Racial “superiority” is not saving 
them from death. And the “psy- 
chology of victory” seems to have 
saved them only from such medical 
care as a realistic appraisal of the 
enemy might have prepared. 
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The metamorphosis of Arlington K. Thurlew from an 
employe into a man never ceased to fill him with won- 
der. Since he became a man he had done things as as- 
tounding as if he had crept up upon the firm rear of Mrs. 
Reginald DeTweaks and given her a digital salute .. . 
In fact there had been one occasion, very closely con- 
nected with the change in his soul, when he actually did 
worse than that to Mrs. DeTweaks. 


When he joined the union he knew he was changing 
his working conditions but he did not realize he was 
changing the very stuff of his being. It had been a violent 
change, as sudden and rude as that treatment for psycho- 
paths in which they are given an injection which nearly 
kills them but so shakes them up they are normal for- 
ever afterwards. 


It had been so with Mr. Thurlew. However, there were 
some of his friends who felt the treatment had been in 
reverse. On one day, according to them, Mr. Thurlew had 
been sane. On the next, after a severe shock, he was in- 
sane. 


‘None So Spiritual’ 


It happened this way. Mr. Thurlew had just returned 
from the funeral of the Rev. Mr. George Bronson Thomas. 
He had been a pall bearer. Mrs. Thomas had asked him 
to serve because she remembered the time thirty-eight 
years ago when her husband had declared with consider- 
able feeling: “Of all the young men of Wessex there is 
none so spiritual as Arlington K. Thurlew!” 

As a consequence of the solemn occasion Mr. Thur- 
lew was still in his cutaway, his silk hat in his hand, 
when the boys from the office rushed up to his home. 
They were very excited and said they were going to picket 
Wernecke’s Bakery. Somehow Mr. Thurlew found him- 
self in a hot, open Ford, his colleagues hanging from the 
running board, a picket sign in his hand. 

As Mr. Thurlew, president of the Men’s Bible Class at 
the Wessex First Baptist Church and headbookkeeper at 
the Wistlow Manufacturing Co., whizzed through the 
streets he heard his friends excitedly talking. Their 
voices sounded far away. They might just be going to 
picket but he was breaking with his entire life... He 
remembered the time he had failed to show up at what 
was to be a party announcing his engagement because 


he had lost his hat. . . 


On the Picket Line 


He was on the sidewalk with a sign in his hand. People 
were staring at him. He walked very straight-legged and 
stiff, looking neither to the right or left. His movements 
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had the high, stiff tenseness of a dog before a fight. He 
felt as he did in a nightmare when he dreamed he was 
walking through town without his clothes on. Yet his 
clothes seemed to be the source of most titters. He might 
have survived the ordeal if it had not been for Mrs. De- 
Tweaks. 


“Why, Mr. Thurlew!” she said, suddenly appearing 
before him. “What on earth has come over you!” 

Mr. Thurlew cracked. With an impassioned gesture, he 
jerked his sign about and shrieked, “What the hell is it to 
you!” The convulsiveness of his movement was un- 
fortunate. Accidentally he slammed his sign against 
Mrs. DeTweaks. After that he never knew what hap- 
pened. There were police. There was a patrol. And there 
was a picture in the Wessex Herald in which Mr. Thur- 
lew’s thin and frenzied face was flanked by bars. 


“Mad Radical,” it said above, ““Runs Amuck.” 


Finds Freedom 


This day marked a clean break with Mr. Thurlew’s 
past. When the first shock wore off he became unac- 
countably cheerful. Now that he was disgraced with the 
better people he felt he was free. He could do what he 
wanted to when he wanted to. He got to like picketing 
and he can distribute more leaflets than any one in the 
office workers’ union. 


But since that unfortunate day his old friends tap 
their heads sadly when they speak of Mr. Thurlew. 

They say he actually believes that the people could 
own and democratically run everything. 

They say that he believes that a world without war and 
poverty is actually possible. 


They say you can’t imagine how he’s changed. 
And sometimes when Mr. Thurlew thinks it over he 
can scarcely imagine it either, 
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HEALTH 


By DR. HAROLD AARON 


Lockjaw 


During the past five years, 
36 Iowa children died of lock- 
jaw or tetanus, the Iowa State 
Department of Health reminds 
us. 


Vacation days are barefoot 
days and the rusty nail, splinter 
or scratch on the foot or other 
part of the body is frequently 
responsible for lockjaw. Of 
course the best preventive is 
not to go barefoot, especially 
around barns or sheds where 
the tetanus bacillus lurks. 


All wounds should be thor- 
oughly cleaned and disinfected, 
but the most dangerous wounds 
are those caused by puncture 
through the skin by a nail or 
sharp object. Such 
wounds should be opened and 
all foreign matter cleaned out. 
The physician will then in- 
ject a protective dose of anti- 
tetanus serum. 


similar 


Vaccination 


In recent years considerable 
progress has been made in vac- 
cination against tetanus. “Teta- 
nus toxoid” is now available 
and is an efficient agent in 
building up resistance against 
infection. Because of its efh- 
ciency it is now being given to 
all our armed forces. In some 
cases it is combined with ty- 
phoid and diptheria vaccine. 


We may look to see very soon 
the application of these im- 
munizing methods among the 
civil population -as well. 

Apropos of typhoid vacci- 
nation, the old-fashioned meth- 
od of 3-4 injections every 5-7 
days is still the only safe way of 
obtaining protection. So-called 
oral typhoid vaccines are not of 
proven value. 
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Inflation Peril Emphasizes 
Need for Monopoly Control 


President’s Message Only Partial Answer 


t+ 


The President’s message to Con- 
gress calling for price control legisla- 
tion partially answered the demands 
that have been set forth by organized 
labor and organized consumers for 
legislation to prevent the collapse of 
our standard of living. 

It did not, unfortunately, advocate 
some of the measures which these 
groups have been proposing as essen- 
tial to effective price control: stricter 
control of monopoly practices and 
participation by consumers and or. 
ganized labor in the administration 
of the act. 

Mr. Roosevelt gave a dramatic de- 
scription of the imminence of infla- 
tion, the alarming parallel with World 
War I runaway prices and a picture 
of inflation’s consequences. He said: 


Great profits are reaped by 
some, while others, with fixed and 
low incomes, find their living 
standards drastically reduced and 
their life-long savings shrunken. 
The unskilled worker, the white- 
collar worker, the farmer, the 
small investor all find that their 
dollar buys ever less and less. 
The burden of defense is thrown 
haphazardly on those with fixed 
income or whose _ bargaining 
power is weak to secure increases 
in income commensurate with the 
rise in the cost of living.” 


Wages and Prices 


Roosevelt’s failed to 
scotch the argument so freely given 
by newspaper editorials that wage in- 
creases are an important factor in 
sending up prices. 

The President admitted that even 
“abnormal wage increases . . . are 
likely to be illusory and quickly over- 
taken by sharp rises in living costs 
which fall with particular hardship 
on the least fortunate of our workers 
and our old people.” But he also 
said: 

“T recognize that the obligation not 
to seek an excessive profit from the 
defense emergency rests with equal 
force on labor and on industry.” 

“Equal” seems a curious word to 
use in comparing the huge sums of 
unprecedented profits of most of the 


message 


2 To Labor, Consumers; Giant Profits Cited 


defense industries and the few dollars 
a week added to workers’ pocket- 
books by union activity—increases 
already being absorbed by present 
living costs. 


Some Congressional leaders have 
suggested a board of administrators 
as an alternative to the delegation 
by the President of all authority to 
Leon Henderson, as head of OPACS. 
If such a board included genuine la- 
bor representation it would be very 
valuable, as would local boards em- 
powered to hold hearings and present 
evidence to the administration of 
profiteering and evasion of price 
ceilings. 


Quality Protection 


A point of importance which is not 
clearly covered in the proposed legis- 
lation is control of quality standards. 


The price ceilings authorized by 
this bill, if not set too high and if 
adequately enforced, should be the 
answer to the present unnecessary 
high cost of food which results not 
from shortages but from speculation. 
But in regard to clothing and house 
furnishings genuine shortages are be- 
ginning to exist and others may arise 
as a result of heavy government buy- 
ing for the defense program. 

The broad provisions in the bill 
for control of all commodities and 
authority for government purchase 
of materials should alleviate shortages 
to a great extent, although govern- 
ment stimulation of expansion of in- 
dustry will be the only solution for 
certain commodities. But to restore 
the quality of clothes and household. 
goods which we were buying before 
the war at prices of that period the 
government will have to set up and 
enforce standards of quality for each 
commodity. 

Consumers should watch closely the 
hearings that are starting in Congress 
on the price control bill. Letters and 
telegrams would be a small invest- 
ment toward keeping our budgets 
from shrinking to alarming new lows. 


—SOPHIA RIPLEY AMES 
2| 
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. . this America is only you and me. 


—Walt Whitman 


Private George Hoyt, on leave 
from Fort Benning, Ga., wanted to 
take his wife dancing at New York’s 
Belmont Plaza last week. But they 
were barred from the Belmont’s 
Glass Hat dance floor. 

An assistant manager said there 
was a house rule that men must wear 
coats while dancing. Private Hoyt 
said he was wearing the regulation 
summer uniform that has no coat. 
Mrs. Hoyt is plenty mad at the Glass 
Hat’s high-hatting of democracy’s 
army. 


John Ousta, who came from 
Turkey 18 years ago, lives in the 
Bronx and raises silk worms in his 
basement. He’s been doing it for six 
years—and now it looks as if he’s 
got something. 

Mr. Ousta has enough worms in 
his basement to stock a dozen worm 
farms, and maybe they and their 
children and their children’s children 
can take over the work of their 
Japanese ancestors—Mr. Ousta hopes. 


Edmond Taylor was a foreign 
correspondent for the Chicago T'ri- 
bune for 12 years. Last week he 
told 3,500 Chicagoans, out for the 
city’s first big anti-Tribune rally, 
“what’s wrong with the Tribune.” 

“The Tribune and its cohorts,” 
Taylor said, “are following classic 
Nazi tactics in boring from within 
anti-war organizations and_ spread- 
ing subversive propaganda aimed 
not at keeping America out of war 
but at plunging America into new 
civil war.” 

The meeting adopted as its mot- 
to: “Millions for Defense Not Two 
Cents for the Tribune.” 


Judge George Murphy, Record- 
ers Court, Detroit, thinks the poor 
have as much right to drop off for 
a nap in the city parks as the rich— 
especially last week when the weather 
was hot. 

Dismissing charges brought by the 
police, Judge Murphy said: “It is 
no offense to sleep in a park and 
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while it may distress some of the 
people to see so-called bums sleep- 
ing in the parks, they should show 
a little Christian charity. To be un- 
fortunate is not an offense, and on 
hot nights the unfortunate has as 
much right as the next man to find a 
comfortable place to sleep. 

“In the absence of any cool places 
for these persons to seek rest I see 
nothing to be gained by sending them 
to jail.” 


Edwin S. Smith 


Term of Edwin S. Smith, mem- 
ber of the National Labor Relations 
Board, expires August 27. Smith is 
not a lawyer, but last week the Na- 
tional Lawyers Guild asked Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to reappoint him. 
“At “this time particularly, when 
the democratic forces in this coun- 
try are fast closing their ranks against 
foreign and domestic enemies.” the 
Guild said in a letter to the President, 
“his reappointment would not only 
encourage the liberal and progressive 
bar, as represented by the National 
Lawyers Guild, but would also be a 
signal to the working men and women 
of America that the administration 
intends to continue the fight in their 


behalf.” 


CIO President Philip Murray, 
describing Smith as “able and efh- 
cient,” asked all CIO locals to urge 
President Roosevelt to make the re- 
appointment. 


Miss Florence Shy of Oak Park, 
Ill., returned last week from a motor- 
cycle trip during which she crossed 
the continent and toured Puerto Ri- 
co. Each night she curled up in a 
sleeping bag and, she said, felt per- 
fectly safe. 

“T always slept in the most con- 
venient cemetery,” she explained. 
“People will never bother you there.” 


Three American Nobel prize 
winners headed the list of 130 lead- 
ers in the fields of science, educa- 
tion, literature and the arts who last 
week called for “utmost material 
assistance by our government to 
England, the Soviet Union, and 
China” in their struggle for “the 
emancipation of all mankind from the 
curse of Hitlerism.” 

The three were Dr. Clinton J. 
Davisson, recipient of the physics 
award in 1937; Dr. Irving Lang- 
muir, winner of the chemistry prize 
in 1932; and Dr. William P. Mur- 
phy, co-discoverer of the liver treat- 
ment for pernicious anemia, for 
which he was awarded the medicine 
prize in 1934. 


If anybody wants to know why 
Rosario Bucciere is no longer picket- 
ing with 1,200 AFL bakery truck 
drivers in Boston, it’s because he has 
been called as a reserve policeman. 

What burned Bucciere up last 
week was being assigned to guard a 
bakery truck operated by his own 
employer. 


Mrs. Joseph Esberg, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. went out in the country 
to visit her mother last week. There, 
as she was helping peel potatoes, she 
came upon something better than a 
four-leaf clover. It was a spud, 


shaped V—for VICTORY. 
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The Marks of Treason 


EK WHO hates Jews, or Negroes, or Catholics, or 
hates any man for his race or religion, has 
committed spiritual treason to America. 


He is a spiritual foreigner. 


He has turned his back on the pure distillate of 
the American spirit. He has rejected the words 
that run through our history like a refrain—“All 
men are created equal.” 


Jefferson wrote them into the Declaration of 
Independence and they became the very corner- 
stone of American life in its hour of birth. 


Lincoln repeated them at Gettysburg where thou- 
sands died that the words might be forever true. 


President Roosevelt has urged their transcen- 
dant verity to inspire men in the battle against 
fascism: They are the core of America and they 
hold the irrevocable truth of the ages. 


ND yet Americans who replace “all men are 
created equal” with the crackpot viciousness 
of Hitler are increasing. 


In doing so they perform a service. 


For he who hates Jews, or any race, has a sick- 
ness in him. It bears its own identification. All can 
recognize him. He is a friend of Hitler’s and an 
enemy of America. The common denominator of 
every fascist everywhere is a hatred of Jews, Ne- 
groes and sometimes of Catholics. 


Scratch a Jew-baiter and you'll find a traitor. 


EW-BAITING is at once a sickness and a snare. 
The befuddled and the desperate, the confused 
and the wretched, sometimes turn to this maligning 
of their fellow-man, sometimes succumb to the ter- 
rible hate that makes a man not only sick but sense- 


less. 


Because their own wretchedness needs a scape- 


goat. 


Because their own misery needs a target. 
Because they cannot face facts and need a fiction 
to account for their plight. 


And the demagogues, the Hitlers, also need a 
fiction. 


If they can make people think their misery comes 
from Jews, then genuine, democratic programs will 
not threaten that graft and incompetence which 
make the poor poorer. 


ET the sick be well again. Let the foreigners 


be American once more. 


Xemember the shining dream of a brotherhood 
of man on the earth of the new world. 


Remember that men came from the south and 
north, the east and west, from near and far. Re- 
member that their skins were black and white and 
that their tongues spoke strange and foreign words 
but that all spoke for democracy. 


O, remember the dream of a brave new world 
and fight that it come true! 
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MEET AMERICA’S LABOR LEADERS 


” «e 


The press has called them “racketeers’’, “mis- 


yy e 


leaders’, ‘undesirables’. 


Read the truth about the honest, heroic, hard- 
working fighters for the rights of labor. 


HAROLD CHRISTOFFEL 


© Money could not buy him STARTING THIS WEEK: 
@ Slander could not break tim First of a Series 
on to Appear at 


@ Threats could not intimidate him 
Frequent Intervals 


President of Local No. 248 of the UAW-CIO. 
Youthful leader of one of the longest, 


_ most difficult strikes in the auto industry. 
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SUPPORT THE SUMMER SUB CAMPAIGN NOW! 


